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FROM THE 
FEDERAL 
SECRETARY 


There is little to tell after such a 
short gap between issues. Who 
needs my words, however, with the 
advent of the SZ. There is still a lot to 
be gleaned about this car; the dele- 
tion of rams for the rear springs and 
the use of gas struts has yet to be 
explained. More will follow. 


Hello New Zealand 

| neglected to mention that follow- 
ing negotiations which commenced 
in 1979 at the Perth Rally, many 
members of the New Zealand and 
Bentley Drivers’ Club have opted for 
subscriptions to Praeclarvm. | hope 
they will share their experiences 
with us in these pages. 


Trade Mark Infringements 
| am asking for everyone's help in 
reporting infringements of the Com- 
pany’s trade marks. The most com- 
mon that seems to be coming to light 
are dealers and individuals using 
the Rolls-RR-Royce badge to ad- 
vertise their cars and comparative 
statements with the car’s reputation 
e.g., ‘The Rolls-Royce of Hand 
Mangles’’. Please send your evi- 
dence to me and make no comment 
to the apparent offender. Reason- 
able expenses will be reimbursed. 
This is in our interest — please help. 
BILL COBURN 


pe an 


APOLOGIA 


The Editor apologises for a ple- 
thora of typographical errors in 
the last issue which resulted from 
an attempt to cut corners in proof 
reading to make up time on a be- 
lated issue, and regrets any con- 
fusion or embarrassment caused. 

In particular, members will have 
noted a musical chairs syndrome 
resulting in an interchange of 
office bearers between the States 
while the more _ technically 
minded will have noted that the 
royal visitor to the Brussels Motor 
Show is no doubt frowning at the 
prospect of fitting a Merlin engine 
into a Phantom Ill. 
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The headless Greek sculpture Victory of Samothrace, now in the Louvre, 
which is reputed to have been the inspiration of the Rolls-Royce Spirit of 
Ecstasy. 


“It's only fair to warn you, Madam, that Rolls- Royce are 
considering other designs for a mascot.” 
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A NEW RANGE OF MOTOR 
CARS FROM ROLLS-ROYCE 


Three new models, to replace the 
Silver Shadow II, Silver Wraith II and 
Bentley T2 motor cars were an- 
nounced by Rolls-Royce Motors on 
Ist October. These new cars incor- 
porate all the well known features 
which made the Silver Shadow ser- 
ies the most widely accepted cars 
ever produced by Rolls-Royce 
Motors and during the 15 years they 
were in production, 32,300 were 
made of which 17,000 were ex- 
ported. 


MOTORS 


THE NEW NAMES 


Silver Spirit — 
four door saloon 
Silver Spur — 
four door long wheelbase saloon 
Bentley Mulsanne — 
four door saloon 


THE NEW STYLE 
Rolls-Royce Motors’ engineers 
embarked on the new design over 8 


years ago and the decision to put 
into production was made in 1974. 


Bentley mulsanne 


The design was completely execut- 
ed by the Rolls-Royce engineers in 
the Styling Department at Crewe 
with the objectives of producing a 
new Rolls-Royce which is modern 
and aerodynamically efficient, yet 
retains the traditional elegance as- 
sociated with Rolls-Royce motor 
cars. 

In order to achieve the contem- 
porary look, Rolls-Royce engineers 
have lowered the waistline, and 
created strong horizontal features, 


such as the headlamps and rear 
lights giving the car a lower and 
wider look. Curved window glasses 
are now fitted to the doors and in 
total there is 30% more glass area 
than in previous models. 

The new shape is cleaner aero- 
dynamically than the previous 
model and care has been taken in 
the design to ensure that the centre 
of pressure is so placed as to afford 
maximum stability in cross winds. 

The new rectangular front lights 
which form a strong styling feature 
have been developed to produce il- 
lumination and light distribution of 
the highest contemporary — stan- 
dards. 

The rear lamps, which again form 
su-h a strong horizontal styling fea- 
ture at the back of the car, are di- 
vided so that the centre section is 
carried on the boot lid. This ar- 
rangement ensures that there is no 
sill to the luggage compartment to 
form an obstacle to loading and un- 
loading luggage. 

The windscreen wipers have a 
pantograph linkage on the driver’s 
side to give a maximum wiped area. 


THE INTERIOR 


The new seating is deeply con- 
toured and has been designed to 
give the maximum possible comfort 
for four people. Trim is in top grain 
English hide, as standard, and cloth 
alternatives are available. The 30% 
increase in glass area greatly in- 
creases all round visibility for the 
driver and passengers and also in- 
creases the interior dimensions. 
The front seats are electrically ad- 
justable for height, fore and aft 
movement and tilt. 

The door trim is now heavily 
padded for safety, the door handles 
and electric }~=window control 
switches being recessed. The tradi- 
tional ‘vanity’ mirrors and lights are 
retained in each rear quarter. A new 
centralised door locking system has 
been evolved whereby the locks can 
be activated by door capping rail 
switches. 

The facia is similar in layout to the 
Silver Shadow I! with its clean, 
round instruments and bank of 
warning lights, but a new digital dis- 
play is now incorporated which in- 
cludes a clock, outside air temper- 
ature, and an elapsed time display 
in hours and minutes or minutes and 
seconds. 
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The new range is equipped with 
the unique Rolls-Royce fully auto- 
matic split level air conditioning unit 
which has been so widely accepted 
by owners throughout the world. 

An additional new feature on the 
new range are the electrically ad- 
justable vent frame rear view mir- 
rors with controls conveniently 
placed on the central console. 


THE NEW REAR SUSPENSION 


To further improve the ride, hand- 
ling and quietness inside the car, 
and to match the improvements in- 
corporated into the front suspension 
and by the introduction of rack and 
pinion steering in 1977, the rear sus- 
pension has been re-designed to in- 
corporate coil springs in conjunction 
with a gas spring which also acts as 
an integral damper and height con- 
trol unit operating on trailing arms to 
the rear wheels. 

At the same time, the hydraulic 
system has been changed to oper- 
ate on Mineral Oil which has ad- 
vantages of being non-hygroscopic, 
gives better lubricity and is not 
harmful to paintwork. 


THE ENGINE 


The well proven, powerful and 
silent V-8 engine of 6750 cc is re- 
tained, with equipment which en- 
sures that the emission require- 
ments of various markets worldwide 
are satisfied. The 3-speed torque 
converter transmission is controlled 
by the unique Rolls-Royce electric 
gear range selector. A speed control 
unit is standard which enables the 
car to maintain a’constant speed on 
long journeys automatically, thus re- 
ducing fatigue for the driver. 


SAFETY 


The new range of Rolls-Royce 
and Bentley motor cars meet all the 
safety requirements stipulated by 
law worldwide, and its comprehen- 
sive specification makes the cars 
suitable for all territories. Internat- 
ional vehicle regulations require 
changes to specification to meet 
local requirements but these have 
been kept to a minimum through the 
flexibility of the original design 
concept. 


THE NEW 
NAMES 


Rolls-Royce have followed a 
pattern with the naming of their 
motor cars and the new SZ series is 
no exception. The prefix ‘Silver’ 
has been used since the beginning 
of the century with the introduc- 
tion of the Silver Ghost and the 
spiritual or ephemeral style of 
naming each model has continued 
through Phantom, Silver Dawn, 
Silver Cloud and Silver Shadow. 
Silver Spirit follows this tradition. 


With the growing importance of 
the long wheelbase saloon in the 
Rolls-Royce range, it was decided 
to clarify the difference between 
the models by re-introducing the 
name ‘Wraith’ for the second 
series of SY long wheelbase 
saloons (formerly the Rolls-Royce 
Silver Shadow long wheelbase 
saloon). With the new motor car 
this practice is continued and the 
long wheelbase saloon is to be 
called the Rolls-Royce Silver Spur. 
Historians of the marque will re- 
call the Bentley Flying Spur coach- 
built model of several years ago 
and it is this name which has been 
re-born with the new long wheel- 
base saloon. 


A greater departure in the nam- 
ing of Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
models will be noted from the use 
of a name rather than a letter suffix 
for the new Bentley Mulsanne. 
Previous motor cars in the Bentley 
series have used letters of the al- 
phabet; the previous model being 
the Bentley T2. The name ‘Bentley 
Mulsanne’ has been chosen in re- 
spect for the sporting history of 
the early days of the Bentley mar- 
que and refers to the Mulsanne 
Straight on the Sarthe Circuit in 
France, scene of the Le Mans 24- 
hour race where the name ‘Bent- 
ley’ originally rose to sporting 
prominence. There is now a quite 
separate ownership pattern for 
the Bentley motor car and this new 
name recognises not only enthu- 
siasm for the past which made the 
Bentley name great, but also the 
individual style of today’s sporting 
four-door saloon. 


~e 
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Spiritual comfort 


IMPROVED REAR SUSPENSION FOR NEW 
ROLLS-ROYCE AND BENTLEY MOTOR CARS 


The major mechanical advance 
of the Silver Spirit, the Silver Spur 
and Bentley Mulsanne is the new 
rear suspension system. Progres- 
sive development of steering and 
suspension systems has been part 
of Rolls-Royce Motors’ engineer- 
ing programme resulting in the in- 
troduction of compliant front sus- 
pension in 1972 and revised front 
suspension geometry with power 
rack and pinion steering in 1977. 

These changes gave very signifi- 
cant improvements in handling 
and the suppression of vibration. 

The change to HR70 HR15 radial 
ply tyres in 1974 gave a notable 
reduction in road noise and work 
commenced on the development 
of a new rear suspension system 
with three objectives: better 
handling, improved  ride/comfort 
and less road noise. 


The new design retains the 
semi-trailing arms of the original 
assemblies, but in order to im- 
prove the handling the arm pivots 
are more inclined. The swing axle 
of the suspension is greater caus- 
ing a more pronounced change of 
camber as the wheels rise and fall 
over uneven surfaces. At the same 
time, the ‘roll centre height’ of the 
wheels has been raised. They 
therefore stay more upright when 
the car rolls, and consequently, 
the car rolls less. This gives the 
tyres more cornering power — 
improving the car’s handling and 
reducing tyre wear. 

The trailing arms are mounted 
on a sub-frame comprising a sus- 
pension crossmember and a final 
drive crossmember. This assembly 
is similar to that of the previous 
rear suspension, but it is joined 


together by tie bars to form one 
unit that incorporates the rear 
axle. The corners of the sub-frame 
are attached to the underbody of 
the car by cylindrical rubber 
mounts which have a_ horizontal 
fore-and-aft axis. these give good 
lateral control of the suspension; 
this, too, improves handling. The 
mounts also enhance the ride over 
‘knobbly’ surfaces — known as the 
‘secondary ride’ and _ suppress 
road noise. 

Handling and ‘secondary ride’ 
are further improved by placing 
the suspension dampers (which 
are part of the suspension struts) 
in a lower position on the trailing 
arms. The suspension’s — springs 
have been modified to allow a 
Girling self-levelling system to be 
installed. This uses each of the 
rear dampers as a strut, by con- 


necting it via a column of hydraulic 
~.‘ to gas springs. Two valves keep 
the car level by adjusting the level 
of the oil in the dampers whenever 
the body of the car begins to tilt. 

The gas springs are yet another 
aid to improving ride, they also 
reduce roll. Because they are 
‘damped lost motion’ valves they 
do not move during normal flex- 
ing of the suspension and they 
also. make it unnecessary for 
levelling rams to be fitted. These 
two factors eliminate source of 
noise in the suspension and _ re- 
duce component wear. 

As before, coil springs bear 
most of the weight of the car when 
it is unladen but because of the 
refinements introduced else- 
where in the suspension, smaller 
and lighter springs are used. What 
is more, they do not intrude into 
the boot space, unlike the larger 
springs previously employed. 


MINERAL OIL 


In conjunction with the new 
suspension Hydraulic = System 
Mineral Oil is now used in the 
height control and braking  sys- 
tems instead of RR363, the con- 
ventional brake fluid previously 
employed. 
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The widespread use of conven- 
tional brake fluids is due solely to 
the fact that seals in braking sys- 
tems were originally made from 
natural rubber which decayed if 
exposed to mineral oil. In other 
industries — aviation, machine 
tools etc — hydraulic mineral oils 
have been developed for these ap- 
plications. Now, Rolls-Royce 
Motors’ engineers are able to 
adopt these improved seals made 
from synthetic rubber and_plas- 
tics, which will withstand mineral 
oil. 

Hydraulic System Mineral Oil 
(HSMO) is a much better lubricant 
than conventional brake fluid and 
therefore reduces friction _ be- 
tween moving parts in the level- 
ling and brake systems. It also has 
better vibration damping proper- 
ties, which means that it will ab- 
sorb shocks more efficiently, mak- 
ing the car quieter and more com- 
fortable. 

The — chemical 
HSMO_ confers other important 
advantages. Because it is less 
corrosive than conventional brake 
fluid it is less liable to damage 
hydraulic components. If acciden- 
tally splashed onto bodywork dur- 
ing servicing, it will not damage 


make-up of 


The new fascia 


the paint: conventional brake 
fluid is notoriously effective as a 
paint stripper. HSMO is also non- 
hygroscopic: it will not absorb 
water. Unlike conventional brake 
fluid it does not encourage water 
to seep into hydraulic systems via 
hoses and seals. 

Ingress of water can cause ‘vapour 
lock’ brake fade in most cars, al- 
though this is not a safety hazard 
in Rolls-Royce motor cars because 
they have a full power braking sys- 
tem. 

Another benefit of HSMO’'s 
non-hygroscopic properties is 
that, by reducing the possibility of 
water seeping into the hydraulic 
system, it lessens the risk of water- 
induced corrosion. 

The new rear suspension, to- 
gether with the earlier improve- 
ments made to the front suspen- 
sion including the introduction of 
rack and pinion steering results in 
a marked improvement in overall 
handling, and combining this with 
a_ significant reduction in road 
noise, makes the new Rolls-Royce 
and Bentley motor cars a delight to 
drive at speed over long distances 
and gives driver and passengers 
alike a degree of comfort and 
silence not achieved elsewhere. 


“; 


(a) 
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ANTI-CORROSION MEASURES IN 
ROLLS-ROYCE AND BENTLEY MOTOR CARS 
WHICH ENSURE MAXIMUM LONGEVITY 


Body Shell 

Body shell structure in steel, those areas particu- 
larly vulnerable to corrosion in zinc-coated 
heavy-gauge steel. Doors, bonnet, boot lid in 
aluminium. Metal to metal contact surfaces of all 
spot-welded joints painted with zinc-rich primer 
prior to assembly to inhibit corrosion. 


(b) Paint Shop Processes 


The sequence of operations undergone by body 
shell is: 
(i) Body shells cleaned and checked 


(ii) Six stage dip and spray metal cleaning 
and pre-treatment process chemically 
converts surface of metal into non-me- 
tallic zinc phosphates. This surface coat- 
ing has corrosion inhibiting properties 
and greatly improves paint adhesion. 


(tii) Distrilled water spray and oven drying 


(iv) Hand sprayed coat of acid etch 

(v) Total immersion in water-borne dip 
primer contained in 5,000 gallon tank 
(22,700 litres) 

Twenty minute stoving at 350°F (117°C) 
Thorough inspection 


Body joints sealed with flexible plastisol 
compound 


Two coats of an epoxy primer surface 
applied by hand and stoved for twenty 
minutes at 310°F (154°C) after each coat 
(x) Two coats of a water based bitumastic 
emulsion sound deadener/under seal 
are applied 


Body rubbed down by hand to eliminate 
any irregularities in metal underneath 


Another primer sealer applied 


Body rubbed down by hand to eliminate 
any further irregularities 


Thorough inspection 


Three colour coats applied and stoved 


(xvi) Body flatted by hand to remove imper- 
fections ready to receive final coats of 
paint 

(xvii) Thorough inspection 

(xviii) Two final coats of paint applied and 

stoved 

(xix) | Thoraugh inspection prior to polishing 


(c) 


After assembly of motor car, the entire under- 
body surface and all fitted parts, which includes 
brake pipes, painted items and machined faces, 
are coated with a wax based anti-corrosion coat- 


ing. 


After Road Testing 
(i) Underseal made good 
(ii) Entire underside sprayed with thixotro- 


pic black bituminous material forming 
coat fifteen thousandths of an inch thick 
(ili) Polish 


(iv) Inspect 


(d) Sill Areas 


(e) 


The sill areas, are all spray coated with an anti 
stone chip coating which is a water based 
styrene butadiene copolymer. This forms a 
coating 0.006’’ thick and provides protection 
against flying stones. 


Individual Components 

(i) Sub-frames are fabricated from steel 
pressings and undergo the same phos- 
phate and water-borne dip primer pro- 
cesses as body shell. Inside surfaces are 
then sprayed with inhibiting oil before 
access holes are plugged with grom- 
mets. Exterior painted black. 


(ii) Anti-corrosion protection is given. to 
close tolerance ferrous parts by cad- 
mium plating, large components and 
pieces not required to be to such fine 
limits are protected by phosphating and 
black stove enamelled paint. 

(iii) Components such as the brake cylinder 

assembly, and the electric aerial mechan- 

ism, both of which are in vulnerable 
areas beneath the car, are protected by 
shields. 


(v) 


The dual exhaust system is austenitic 
stainless steel with six austenitic stain- 
less steel silencers. Resilient metal 
mounts ensure the system is free of 
stress. 


The engine has a structure of anodised 
aluminium-based silicon alloy. Electro- 
lytic action between the coolant and 
alloys is prevented either by tinning (in 
the case of pieces which can be hot-tin 
dipped — electroplated tin tends to be 
porous) or by nickel plating (used for 
relatively close tolerance parts such as 
threaded core plugs). The austenitic 
steel exhaust valves have their heads 
coated with Valray (a very hard, heat 
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(vi) 


resistant nickel-based alloy) and_ their 
seats coated with Stellite (a heat and 
wear resistant cobalt based alloy). The 
valve seats in the head are in alloy cast 
iron. Ferrous pieces are phosphated. 


Chromium plated trim components — 
eg twin exhaust tailpipes, headlamp em- 
bellishers, door handles and windscreen 
frames — are chromium plated to Rolls- 
Royce specifications in excess of the ap- 
propriate British Standards either by the 
suppliers or in Rolls-Royce Motors’ own 
plating shop. Other items — eg slide 
window frames, wheel trims and the 
Rolls-Royce radiator shell — are in aus- 
tenitic stainless steel. 


PROFILE OF 
THE MANAGING 
EDITOR 


St. John Herbert works in the 
Department of Defence in Can- 
berra virtually alongside the 
Federal Secretary. His first en- 
counter with Rolls-Royce, some- 
what sacrilegious, was at school in 


The Silver Spur 


Monmouth when he recalls, with a 
couple of other boys, blacking the 
boots of the statue of the Hon C.S. 
Rolls in the centre of the town 
square. 

Following this misdemeanour 
he joined the Royal Navy towards 
the end of WWII, serving in the 
British Pacific Fleet and was in the 
first naval ship to visit Hiroshima 
when the level of radiation was 
considered to have decreased suf- 
ficiently. 


During the early ‘50s he com- 
manded HMAS Warreen during the 
Montebello atomic trials, doing the 
milk run bettween the islands and 
the mainland, and later commanded 
HMS Plymouth, circumnavigating 
Australia in the wake of Captain 
Cook as part of the bicentennial 
celebrations. 

St. John has long been a vintage 
car buff and is currently Secretary of 
the Canberra Antique and Classic 
Motor Club. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE AND BENTLEY 
MOTOR CARS — 
DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1965 


Robert Williams Shadow SRH 5290. 
The individual reversing lights were 
later integrated into the rear light 
assembly 


CR) 


Peter Ots 1970 two door Park Ward 
Coupe CRH 11876 


Oo 


Herbert Gibson’s 1975 Bentley T 
SBH 19982 


October 1965 
March 1966 


September 1967 


July 1968 


May 1969 


November 1969 


January 1970 


July 1970 
September 1970 


March 1971 


August1971 
August 1972 


September 1972 


June1973 


Silver Shadow and T Series introduced 


Silver Shadow two-door saloon with coachwork 
by Mulliner Park Ward introduced 


Silver Shadow two-door convertible, with 
Mulliner Park Ward coachwork introduced 


Three-speed torque converter transmission, 
previously fitted to left-hand drive cars only, 
introduced on right-hand drive cars. Standard- 
ised on all cars by November 1968 


All cars except convertibles and those exported 
to North America fitted with rear anti-roll bar and 
stiffened front anti-roll bar 


Benefits of Federal Safety Standard development 
programme applied to all cars and re-styled 
interior, addition of side marker lamps and 
several other changes. 


Silver Shadow long wheelbase saloon introduced 


Air conditioning included in standard specifi- 
cation of all cars 


Steering ratio increased to 19.3:1 


Side marker lamps incorporating reflectors 
introduced 


Engine capacity increased from 6230cc to 6750cc 


Improvements to specification including cen- 
tralised door locking system, anti-theft provis- 
ion, four radio speakers instead of two 


Remote control exterior mirror and stereo tape 
playing equipment optional 


Rolls-Royce and Bentley Corniche models intro- 
duced to replace Silver Shadow and T Series two 
door saloon and convertible. Coachwork by 
Mulliner Park Ward, engine developing 10% more 
power, several interior and exterior changes 


Steering ratio increased to 17.5:1 


Introduction of compliant front suspension and 
standardisation of radial ply tyres on all models 


Detail improvements to electrical specification 
including extension of centralised locking system 
to luggage boot and speed control fitted as 
standard 


Introduction of ventilated fron brake discs 
on Silver Shadow models 


eee 


August 1973 


April 1974 


November 1974 


March 1975 


October 1975 


February 1977 


March 1977 


June 1978 


May 1979 


January 1980 


October 1980 
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Front rectangular air intake deleted. Quartz 
halogen fog lamps fitted as standard. Energy 
absorbing front and rear bumpers introduced 
for USA and Canada only 


HR70 HR15 wide profile tyres specified for 
Silver Shadow models. Consequental change to 
suspension and wheel arches 


Pioneer Quadraphonic tape playing equipment 
introduced 


Camargue announced 


OPUS electronic ignition distributor, new coil 
and ballast resistance. Compression ratio reduced 
to 8:1 (7.3:1 for USA, Australia and Japan). Master 
cylinder deleted (all power brakes). Rear fog 
warning lamps fitted as standard 


Silver Shadow I! announced 


Rack and pinion steering and suspension 
modifications, automatic air conditioning and 
revised fascia panel, smaller engine cooling 
fan, new electric booster fan, SU HIF 7 
carburetters, and more powerful alternator. 
Wrap around hard polyurethane faced bumpers 
and an air dam. 


Silver Wraith Il announced, with styling changes 
in addition to features introduced on Silver 
Shadow II 


Headlamp wash/wipe introduced on ca‘s 
destined for countries other than the United 
States of America 


Revised rear suspension introduced on 
Corniche and Camargue models 


Digital secondary instrument display incorpor- 
ating outside air temperature gauge, clock and 
elapsed time indicator introduced on Corniche 


Modifications made to the 6750cc V-8 engine 
including larger crankshaft bearings and new 
crankshaft oil seals 


For countries other than the USA, Australia and 
Japan, the compression ratio of engines fitted 
with twin SU carburetters (ie Silver Shadow II and 
Silver Wraith I! models) increased to 9:1. The 
return to 9:1 compression ratio, carburetter 
calibration and accurate ignition timing 

brought gains in overall efficiency. 7.3:1 com- 
pression ratio retained for USA, Australia and 
Japan. 


Introduction of a new range of Rolls-Royce 

motor cars. Silver Spirit — four-door saloon 
Bentley Mulsanne — four-door saloon Silver Spur 
— four-door long wheelbase saloon 


David Kenway’s Shadow SRH 
13279. The air intakes under the 
headlights were deleted in August 
1973 


Ross Shepherd’s Camargue JRH 
21866 


Alvin Hancocks Shadow I! with 
headlamp wipers introduced in 
June 1978 
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Armoured Car* 
Memories... 


Duty in Iraq in the 1930's in a Rolls- Royce Armoured Car 


ROLLS-ROYCE. .. What dreams these 
two words conjured up to a young 
Englishman in 1935 whose only 
mechanical acquisition was an indiff- 
erent bicycle. Such was my position 

in early January. The fulfilment of a 
desire for a service career found me an 
Aircrafthand 2nd Class (under training) 
at Uxbridge by mid-February. Many 
sore shoulders, many miles of travers- 
ing the square and many guard duties 
later, I found myself a fully fledged 
A.C.2 and on the way to my first 
station. This turned out to bea 
‘Summer Camp’ under canvas. A flight 
of three ‘Westland Wallace’ bi-planes 
towed practice drogues for territorial 
gunners during their annual camp. 


Strangely enough these aircraft, 
apart from the novelty, caused no un- 
due enthusiasm. My main interest lay 
in the Motor Transport Section: an 
ambulance body on a 1914 Crossley 
tourer chassis, a Morris ten wheeler 
with tanks and extinguishers as a fire 
tender, and a number of 1915 Leyland 
3 tonners with various stores, wireless 
and workshop trailers. 


This was it! I knew now what I 
wanted. It was here I first met real air- 
men as opposed to the instructors and 
permanent staff at the depot. Here 
was a very different world. Here was 
comradeship, relaxed discipline of 
dress and working conditions, tales of 
service overseas, and of the Armoured 
Car companies equipped with Rolls- 
Royce Silver Ghost motors. 


As soon as was permissible I sub- 
mitted my application for training as 
a driver (petrol). At this time the 
R.A.F. had three grades of drivers — 
steam, electric and petrol. It was with 
some impatience that the required year 
of service passed and in January 1936, 
I received my orders to report to 
Manston, the then Motor Transport 
Training School. 


Now followed a concentrated but 
enjoyable six months. The vehicles in 
the greatest numbers were very large, 
elderly, but extremely friendly Ley- 


land three tonners, followed by the 
Morris ten wheelers with various 
bodies. Still in fair numbers was the 
Model “T” Ford, a few as vans but 
mainly as ‘Huck’ starters, a mechanical 
means of turning the engines of air- 
craft. Among the light vans the most 
predominant was the comical ‘Trojan’ 
single chain drive. It had a solid back 
axle, two stroke engine under the 
driving seat and a diabolical starting 
device guaranteed to crack the elbow 
of eight out of ten. The passenger staff 
cars were a range of Hillman and Morris 
types, mainly the ‘Hawk’ saloon, a 


Morris Open Tourer and a special R.A.F. 


type known as the ‘Hillman Wizard’. 
Moving up the scale came the Humber 
‘Snipe’ and the ‘Pullman’. Needless to 
say the last two were not included in 
the training syllabus. 


The not so pleasant parts of the 
course were the theoretical periods. 
Differentials, gear boxes, magnetos, 
the Otto cycle, carburation, etc., 
broken by periods of actual mainten- 
ance, 


Qualifying as an A.C.1 driver 
(petrol), I was posted to Lee-on- 
Solent. I'd hardly found my bed space 
and been allotted a vehicle before I 
applied for a Drivers Training Course 
(armoured car crew). Luck was on my 
side, for within weeks I was on my | 
way to the Isle of Sheppey fora 
course in communication including 
Morse by flag, lamp and key. Sema- 
phore, and orders by signal flag. 
Gunnery naturally was an important 
subject. Vickers and Lewis 303, fired 
from a moving car at both moving and 
stationary targets, rifle and revolver 
both from a moving car and from the 
range. 


We were trained in mild steel ‘mock- 
ups’ of the Rolls-Royce Armoured Car 
with normal road wheels and. tyres. This 
taught us the driving position, the con- 
trols and the limited vision with all 
‘Battle Shutters’ closed. In action they 
were fitted with sand tyres and heavier 
wheels. Nor did the course include the 
heat, dust and sandflies that were joys 
to come. The one piece of realism came 


in the form of the ‘Isle of Sheppey 
mosquito’, which introduced us to 
sleeping under a mosquito net. 


Training now over, it was goodbye 
to Eastchurch and ‘Merry England’ and 
off to the Middle East... destination 
unknown. 


Once aboard the ‘luxurious’ vessel 
Dorsetshire, that served as a troopship 
during Spring and Autumn and a 
banana boat for the rest of the year, 
speculation as to our destination was 
rife. We stowed our kit, then went on 
deck for a last look at home. The 
Aquitania towered over us, a grand old 
lady of the sea. At dusk w= cast off, 
and were on our way, unaware that we 
would not return for five years. Arrival 
at Port Said put us out of our misery. 
Some joined No. 1 Company: IRAQ; 
others No. 2 Company: PALESTINE; 
or the least popular No. 3 Company: 
ADEN. My destination was No. 4 
section, No. 1 Armoured Car Com- 
pany based at Shaibah, fourteen miles 
south of Basrah on the Persian Gulf. 
Also known as Ash Shuaybah or Shu- 
Aiba it was in the 30’s a mere speck 
out in the desert. Now I understand it 
is a thriving oil town. 

We shared the camp with the No. 84 
Squadron, at that time flying ‘Vickers 
Vincents’ as a bomber squadron. Our 
accommodation was two large and one 
small barrack blocks, a long shed with 
fourteen bays and two pits, a wireless 
transmitter room, an armoury and 
offices. 


The make-up of a section at that 
time was:— 

8 Rolls-Royce Armoured Cars 

2 Rolls-Royce Wireless Tenders, 
mounted on Silver Ghost chassi:’. 

2 Scout Trucks, 10cwt Morris 

Commercial Taxi Chassis, 17.9 

engine 

2 Lorries, 30cwt, Morris Com- 

mercial 6 wheel twin rears, 15.9 

engine 

After a few days of celebrations 
for the men returning home and a wel- 
come for us — the ‘long awaited 
reliefs’ — life came back to the normal 
routine. This period as we discovered 
afterwards was our testing time. The 
right approach to the experienced crew 
members was most important; too 
confident an attitude was liable to be 
construed as ‘cockiness’, nervousness 
as weakness. The training programme 
was in the hands of the car to which 
one was attached. 


My own initial period was unevent- 
ful, my driver being an older man on 
his second tour of duty with ‘The Cars’. 
Any grinding of the gears, stalling or 
sticking in soft sand was met with 
words of encouragement and explan- 
ation. I considered myself extremely 
lucky to have such an instructor. 


I was sorry at the time to be trans- 
ferfed to an ‘Armoured’. Here one had 
to learn all over again. The extra weight 
called for a longer period in each gear, 
far more ‘revs’ on the change down; 
and in these early days we had not pro- 
gressed to the ‘clutchless change’. The 
steering too was vastly different, any 
violent snatch on the wheel and you 
were liable to find yourself battered 
by sliding ammunition boxes, not to 
mention the comments of the other 
crew members. More important was to 
roll on the crust of the sand. Any dig- 
in by the front wheels breaking this 
crust and the car was liable to roll — 
this misfortune overtook the ‘Cheetah’ 
as she mounted a bank and turned too 
sharply at the crest. 


Most of the instruction during this 
period was the recognition of the 
deseit, (so called) and the identification 
of colour of the different types of soil. 
This was the end of the dry period; 
and training was carried out again dur- 
ing the rainy season to compare the 
difference. This was not important as 
on occasions the section would break 
convoy and each driver pick his own 
tract. 


Our first trial run was hilarious. 
Away we went sedately following the 
car ahead, our eyes glued for flag sig- 
nals, eager to impress our superiors 
with our speed of recognition; when 


t 


A Rolls-Royce Armoured Car being unloaded at 
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the order came to stop. Then the blow 
fell. The new men were to take the 
wheel. Away we went again, up went 
the signal to break convoy, and in 
minutes cars were stuck everywhere. 
We now learned the use, and felt the 
weight of the Jong running boards. 
Those who had never handled a pick 
and shovel had a great apprenticeship 
with blisters to prove it. Freeing six 
tons of armoured car with its petrol 
tank nestling firmly on the ground is 
quite a challenge. As a further assist- 
ance in these times of stress, each car 
carried a steel tow rope, but unfort- 
unately the ‘Lords’ of the Air Min- 
istry omitted to supply gloves. This 
was no help to those who were 
fastidious about their hands and 
fingermails. 


It would be fair to say the Rolls- 
Royce armoured car was never designed; 
it just happened. The first date back to 
1914/15 with the R.F.C. and R.N.AS. 
These original cars had heavy quarter 
inch armour as opposed to a later 
batch especially built for the R.A.F. 
which had a plainer style and three 
sixteenths of an inch plate, Various 
ventilating grilles were found to be 
unnecessary and were discontinued. 


A heavy disc wheel designed to use 
the original size tyre was later to be 
superseded by a heavier wheel and sand 
tyres. This resulted in heavy steering, 


Alexandria with little apparent regard for stability 


the correction being a wedge under the 
front springs to alter the angle of the 
king pins. The lighter wireless tender 
did not need this modification. The 
only other alteration to the standard 
‘Ghost’ was a cut-out in the exhaust 
system, by-passing the silencers and 
blasting directly on to the ground 
ahead of the gear-box. As a fighting 
vehicle the design was adequate, al- 
though the traditional comfort left 
much to be desired. 


From front to rear this was my 
home away from home; the starting 
handle was left in position and held 
by a leather bucket; the radiator was 
shielded by shutters, closing to a ‘V’; 
the engine was protected by side 
plates and hinged top plates; butting 
on to this was a square section that 
formed the driver’s ‘Battle Shutters’. 
When closed, visibility was restricted 
toa slit a mere 14” x 9” for driving 
forward, and a small square by the 
driver’s head at the side, needed when 
executing battle formations. The body 
sides were five feet long, curving at the 
rear to meet the curve of the turret, 
again with shutters closing to a ‘V’. 
Over the rear wheels were tool boxes 
that served also as seats when on non- 
combat duties. 


From behind the front wings.to a 
point under the tool boxes were heavy 
running boards. Beneath these were 


Early armoured cars in a trench at Gallipoli 


heavy planks, tapered at each end, 
known as ‘long running boards’, very 
useful for bridging water or soft sand. 
On top of each side was a detachable 
water tank (40 gallon), a short running 
board mainly used as a platform for 
the jack, and a five gallon drum of 
petrol. 


At the rear of the well, formed by 
the tool boxes, was a rear spring, a half 
shaft and a steel tow rope. The repu- 
tation of R.R. half shafts not breaking 
certainly did not apply here. At least 
one every three months was not un- 
usual. 


Fixed to the turret was a high 
powered searchlight, and stowed behind 
the water tanks were six foot lengths 
of canvas with slats of wood attached, 
known as ‘sand mats’. Other equipment 
consisted of a full set of tools per car, 
funnel and chamois to filter petrol, a 
two gallon can of engine oil, Aldis 
lamp, semaphore flags, instruction 
flags, six one-gallon water bags (known 
as Charguls) for immediate use. A pick, 
shovel, compass, and binoculars com- 
pleted the list. 


Armament consisted of one Vickers 
MK. 1 (water cooled) per car, one 
Lewis (air cooled) all vehicles, one rifle 
per man, one .45 Webley per man, one 
Verey pistol per vehicle, one grenade- 
adapted rifle per half section and a 
Stokes 2” trench mortar per section. 


The cars in Aden and Iraq had lift 
out planks for flooring; the Palestine 
cars had armoured shields. These 
Silver Ghost Rolls-Royce had three 
Achille’s heels. As big hearted and will- 
ing as the Rolls were, they could be 
easily immobilised in close street fight- 
ing by driving a flock of sheep into 
them. The first few carcases fouled the 
steering. This trick had been used 
effectively during the troubles of the 
1920’s. The two other weak areas that 
affected them as successful fighting 
vehicles were their turning circle; and 
finally the angle of fire through the 
ports combined with the wooden floor. 
It was possible to let a car pass, run to 
the side of the car and roll abomb or 
light a fire under the car, without the 
crew being able to see the enemy or 
fire at them. Naturally we were quite 
uneasy each time we were sent to 
assist in Palestine with our Iraq model 
armoured car. 


The driving position was an early 
cockpit seat bolted to the floor. A 
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standard brake and six inch cut-down 
gear lever were there and to the left 

of the clutch was a small lever that 
could be hooked back by the heel and 
operated the exhaust cut-out. All other 
controls were standard ‘Silver Ghost’. 
Running on ‘Mag & Batt.’ was usual. 


Among the tricks we had to learn 
was driving on the hand accelerator 
alone, moving up and down the gear- 
box and missing specific gears (Ist — 
3rd, 2nd — top), using the clutch. I’m 
sure Mr. Royce would not have ap- 
proved of rolling changes without the 
clutch, a technique that was needed on 
four occasions to my knowledge. 


Driving on normal reconnaissance 
with all shutters open was reasonable. 
One soon became accustomed to the 
limited forward vision. Although the 
heat was to be expected, there was a 
certain amount of through draught. 
What were not so pleasant were the 
occasions we drove with the battle 
shutters closed. In the terrific heat, 
with no draught, the Commander sat 
on the floor next to the driver watch- 
ing for orders to be transmitted by 
signal flags. The Gunner slackened 
the clamps on the turret and crouch- 
ing over the gun braced his back 
against the turret to swing it in the 
required direction. In an area roughly 
6’ x 4’, with no headroom, were three 
racks of rifles, the Lewis gun in its 
clamps, the boxes of ammunition, an 
emergency ration box and three grown 
men. Not exactly ideal conditions for a 
leisurely spin! Normally the driver 
would be alone inside while the other 
two crew members sat astride the tool 
boxes, holding a rail fastened to the 
turret. With the rear flap in the turret 
open conversation was possible. Al- 
though I have referred to ‘the driver’ 
all members of an Armoured Car Com- 
pany took their tum at the wheel. 
Cooks, Wireless Operators, and Medical , 
Orderlies drove the auxilliary vehicles, 
but were not required to drive the 
Rolls- Royces. Similarly with the 
exception of the Medical Orderlies, 
we were proficient in the use of all 
weapons carried. 


Our main role was Police and Search 
duties. The exception being No. 2 
Company in Palestine which had a 
more military role in support of an 
army unit. 


Because of certain incidents during 
World War One, the army was not wel- 
comed by the Iraqi Government. The 
Navy, although patrolling the Persian 
Gulf from a small establishment at 


Basra, was not equipped for full land 
duties. The supplying of a “military 
presence”’ therefore fell to the R.A.F 
Their aircraft formed part of a chain 
of defence for the Near Middle and 
Far East, while the armoured cars 
carried out ground duties. 


Apart from ‘showing the flag’ at 
intervals in major towns, the routine 
task was the marking and inspection 
of the tracks that served for roads. 
Strangely enough these tracks were of 
great use to aircraft. Each track had a 
number in Roman Numerals marked on 
a mound of earth (Mutti) at ten mile 
intervals, and an identification letter. 
Any pilot flying off course, came in 
low, picked up a track and followed it. 
By referring to his map he could then 
identify his position, and by observing 
an inerease or decrease in the number 
determine his direction, i.e. ‘A’ track 
Basra ‘O’ — Bushiyah ‘120’; if there 
was in increase in numbers he was 
flying away from Basra 


During a sandstorm it was quite easy 

to run off track. We had many calls to 
find bus loads of pilgrims on their way 
to Mecca which had met this fate. The 
markings would become blurred by 
drifting sand in summer and heavy rains 
in winter, thus requiring a six monthly 
inspection, which was the main reason 
for the picks and shovels on all vehicles. 
Most of the tracks were reasonably 
firm, with the exception of ‘K’, which 
was known as ‘fighting K’. It ran 
through an area of soft mutti which, 
after the rain, became a'bog for 30 
miles. 


Iraqi deserts are nothing like the 
rolling sand deserts of Egypt. There is 
plenty of soil which, if irrigated, could 
bear a rich harvest. For some distance 
inland from the banks of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates there are now rich date 
plantations. In my day, however, apart 
from literally a few yards on either 
side of these rivers which bore some 
cultivation, mostly melons, the desert 
was stark and bare. The only serious 
cultivation I saw was a date plantation 
at the junction of the two rivers, 
Satt-el-Arab, at the port of Basra 
which was American owned and 
operated. There are some stretches of- 
sand, but not so much as is expected, 
and stones and rocks are plentiful. 
Travelling north from Bagdad, through 
the oilfields of Kirkuk and Mosul, 
passing Erbil (reputed to be the oldest 
inhabited city in the world) the going 
becomes increasingly rugged. The 
ranges become steeper until you arrive 
at a vertical mountain wall at the 
Persian border. 


Some of these routine trips could 
last up to five weeks from the base 


Changing a tyre on an armoured car in the desert 


station and the mobility of the section 
was of prime importance. Nothing of a 
personal nature was carried on the cars 
and all bed-rolls and kit were stowed on 
the Albion. Tents, a bread-box, food 
supplies and any heavy stores were 
loaded on the Crossley. One scout 
truck carried the officers’ kit, the 
other, the food, cooking utensils and 
the cook. He would put up a scratch 
mid-day meal as camp was only formed 
at night. The one exception being the 
crew of the wireless tenders. As they 
often had a sisnal watch after we had 
broken camp and moved on, they 
carried their own kits on these vehicles. 
With only the wireless equipment these 
tenders were much lighter than the 

cars and therefore ravelled faster. 
Over these long periods we relied on 
aircraft of 84 Squadron to drop us 
fresh supplies of bread and other food- 
stuffs about every three days. The 
petrol we carried was purely for emer- 
gency use, and our main supplies came 
from dumps in the ground at 100 

mile intervals. The oil companies had 


An armoured car at Mersa Matruh. Note bullet proof 


shutters to cover the radiator when under fire. 


a contract to inspect these and keep 
them filled. Water normally caused no 
problems. We usually camped at a fort 
manned by Iraqi Levies, with water 
tanks filled by pumps. This gave us 
plenty of cooking and drinking water — 
personal hygiene however was very 
sketchy. As complete as a section was, 
it hadn’t got around to portable baths 
or showers. 


Life at base camp was pretty hum- 
drum. Down to the bays at 6 a.m. 
(summer) or 7 a.m. (winter). Unlock 
your car, start it up, check it over, 
sign the daily inspection form and 
then tinker. The general rule here was: 
if it moves — salute it, ifit doesn’t — 
polish it! Polishing, painting and in- 
specting took up most of the time, 
but occasionally we had competitions 
for changing wheels, half shafts, and 
even springs under active conditions 
away from workshop facilities. 


One trick to impress the uninitiated 
was to ease the side shutter, reach in to 


the hand pump, pump 2 bbs of air, 
switch on and flick the ignition lever. 
If the engine was tuned correctly it 
would start. You then nonchalantly 
strolled round, unlocked the rear 
shutters and climbed aboard. 


Apart from the driving aspect, 
weapon handling and range practice 
filled in certain periods; as did com- 
munication exercises with morse key, 
flag, lamp and that very useful method 
— Semaphore. 


Even forming camp was brought to 
a fine art. This required vehicles in cor- 
tect position, gunpits on the comers, 
turrets swung, gun covers off, kitchen 
site and fire-pit dug, wireless mast 
erected and earth mat buried, auxilliary 
vehicles unloaded and tents erected. 
When on the outskirts of a town dur- 
ing a ‘showing the flag’ recce., we 
even went to the extent of a flag mast 
flying the R.A.F. ensign. 


The introduction to active 
Armoured Car Section in those days 
was in the tradition of the pre-war 
services, no pampering, straight in at 
the deep end. . . On arrival, having had 
our pure white knobbly knees admired 
and the sartorial elegance of our issue 
khaki drill ridiculed, we paraded before 
the Flight Sergeant of the section. He 
handed us down to the Sergeant, and 
so down to the Corporals, each of 
whom were Car Commanders. Having 
made it plain that they despaired of us 
being able to do anything right, and 
commenting that this time the Air 
Ministry had definitely scraped the 
bottom of the barrel, we were allocated 
to vehicles as gunners. I was relatively 
lucky as my first steed was the wireless 
tender Pathfinder. Not being a fighting 
vehicle, and having a Wireless Operator 
as part of the crew, the spirit aboard 
was far more relaxed than that on an 
armoured car. 


In camp, cleaning was the order of 
the day, having been taken over the 
tender to find what was carried and 
where it belonged. I soon found out 
that great emphasis was put on cleaning 
equipment, a mixture of paraffin 
(kerosine) and engine oil being high in 
priority, followed by metal polish and 
paint. All pipes and unpainted parts 
were polished. Painted parts were con- 
tinually touched up. All grease nipples 
were painted red, the drip trays under 
the engine shone, and the Commanding 
Ofticer should be able to use the 
radiator as a shaving mirror. The body, 
springs and transmission were washed 
with the paraffin/oil mixture; the sur- 
plus wiped off and the parts polished. 
It was surprising, especially during the 
rainy season, how clean the vehicles 
kept. The dirt and mud simply fell 
away. 


The Rolls-Royces having loose floor- 
boards made the cleaning of the trans- 
mission relatively easy. The Albion 
and Crossley lorry bodies being 
mounted high on the chassis were a 
little more difficult. The drivers of the 
scout cars however, really had prob- 
lems. Sufficient to say that these ve- 
hicles were the least popular, although 
occasionally driving one, I was never 
actually allocated to one as a crew 
member. These cars were usually re- 
served for those men requiring a little 
discipline, or those who were not up to 
the required standard in all other skills. 


Having made mention of Instruction 
or Order flags a further explanation is 
due. Whenever cars moved off, the 
correct drill was observed. 


All crews stood in front of their 
vehicles. 
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Verbal Order 
Get mounted 
Start up 


Flag Orders 
Stand by to go ahead (when shown) 
Go ahead (when lowered) 


ALL VEHICLES 

Extend to column distance (shown) 

Drop back to four cars length 
(lowered) 

Open to dust distance (when shown) 

Drop back from the dust of the car 
ahead (when lowered) 


On approaching the camp site the 
convoy would close up to column 
distance on the flag being shown. This 
would be followed by:— 


Flag Orders 

Form camp (left showing) 
Stand by to stop (when shown) 
Stop/switch off (when lowered) 
Form line ahead (when shown) 


ARMOURED VEHICLES ONLY 

Execute (when lowered) Section 
Commander in front 

Form line astern (when shown) 

Execute (when lowered) Section 
Commander in rear 

Line abreast to Port (when shown) 

Execute (when lowered) Section 
Commander on right 

Line abreast to Starboard (when shown) 

Execute (when lowered) Section 
Commander on left 

Line abreast of Port and Starboard 
(when shown) 

Execute (when lowered) Section 
Commander in centre 

ALL cars 90 degrees to Port (when 
shown) 

Execute (when lowered) All cars turn 
quarter circle left. 

ALL cars 90 degrees to Starboard 
(when shown) 

Execute (when lowered) Cars turn 
quarter circle right 

Form ’V’ (when shown) 

Execute (when lowered) Arrowhead 
Car Commander at point 

Retire (when shown) 

Execute (when lowered) All cars turn 
through half circle 


The origins of these signals go back 
to the early influence of the Royal 
Naval Air Service before amalgamation 
with the Royal Flying Corps to form 
the R.A.F. 


Another connection with these early 
days was the practice of naming cars, 
although this seemed rather elastic and 
depended largely on individual Section 
Commanders; this personal whim also 
teflected on the colour of the cars. 
Over the years it ranged from dark 
green to light sand. 


The prefix to the name also seemed 
to be one of personal choice and not 
an Air Ministry directive. Some cars 


displayed the letters H.M.A.C. while 
others aspired to R.R.A.C. As a rule 
the non-fighting vehicles carried a name 
only, but there were exceptions. 


During my tour with No. 1 Com- 
pany, this was the rule with No’s 1, 2 
and 3 Sections, but in 1937 No. 4 
Section acquired a new commander 
who preferred the cars in a light sand 
colour, dispensed with a prefix, and 
standardised the names to begin with 
the letter ‘C’. After all these years 
memory has faded and it is not poss- 
ible to remember the old and new 
names,or the sections to which they 
belonged. 


The names still recallable are: — 


NO. 4 SECTION 
Armoured Cars 
Relentless Chimaera 
Tigris Centaur 
Satire Charon 
Jubilee Cerebus 
Cheetah Cyclops 
Curlew Jaguar 


Wireless Tenders 


Pathfinder 

Panther 

Auxilliary Vehicles 

Zerka (Crossley) 
Amadia (Albion) 
Magnolia oat 

Moy (Scout 

Morten (Morris 30 cwt) 


NO’s 1, 2 and 3 SECTIONS 


Armoured Cars 
Thunderer Buffalo 
Dhibban Adder 
Diana Avenger 
Astra Virginia 
Terror Vulture 
Jackal Victory 
Bloodhound — Intrepid 
Explorer Vengeance 
Lion 

Wireless Tenders 
Wanderer 

Way farer 

Auxilliary Vehicles 
Barzan (Crossley) 
Comet (Ford | ton) 


These are the faded tatters of the 
memories of my youth. That this 
article exists in print stems from my 
idle comment during a New Zealand 
Rolls-Royce and Bentley Club dinner 
that I had served in one of the orginal 
Royal Air Force Armoured Car 
Companies — my introduction to 
Rolls-Royce machines and to an un- 
dying love match. 


Frank Canvin 
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NOSTAGLIA 


COLLECTOR OF ROLLS-KOYCE! 


MOTOR CARS 


Written for 
THE AUCKLAND WEEKLY NEWS 


ing curios, are common cnough, but in a_ small 

country garage some 11 miles from Auckland, set 
beside a quict road and not distinguished by any name, are 
the results of a hobby that must be unique, at least in New 
Zealand. Mr. G. T. ‘Fremayne does not collect stamps, 
butterflics, autographs or even cigarette cards—he collects 
Rolls-Royces, bearers of the proudest name in the motor 
world, and outstanding among the fine cars designed for 
the fortunate few. 
Three of these wonderful cars are in Mr, Tremayne’s posscs- 
sion, and tempting offers cannot induce him to part with 
them. Over a period of years he has been prompt to take the 
rare opportunity of purchasing second-hand Rolls-Royces in 
New Zcaland, gradually building up a fleet that would not 
be out of place in a Royal garage. 
None of the cars are new. One, a coupe, dates back to the war 
period, the second, a magnificent saloon, was made at Derby 
in 1922, and his latest acquisition, a converted scven-seater 
tourer, is of 1928 vintage. Between them they have covered 
many thousands of miles, yet to-day cach runs with that 
uncanny case and silence that cannot be achieved by lesser 
machines, 
Battered externally, and kept only because its radiator bears 
the famous name of Rolls-Royce, the old coupe has been 


S URPRISING hobbies, mostly in the direction of collect- 


FOR OUR NEW ZEALAND SUBSCRIBERS 


“A fleet that would not be ont 
of place in a Royal garage. 


By J. F. B. 


exposed to the weather for many a long day. Grass is 
sprouting along the running-boards, there is not a vestige 
of paint left on the body, and the mudguards are a mass of 
rust, yet under the long silver bonnet is a motor that in silken 
silence would put many a modern car to shame. 

So long was it since the old car had been started, that it did 
not even have a battery to turn the motor when a visit was 
paid to Mr. ‘Tremayne’s home this weck. A spare battery 
was fitted, the controls set, and in an instant the big 45- 
horsc-power motor was purring. ‘The old car had been 
resurrected, and there was nothing apologetic about the 
manner in which she slipped out the gate and on to the road 
for the first time in ycars. 

Something like 300,000 miles in his Rolls-Royce since 1914, 
with never an involuntary stop, have confirmed Mr. 
Tremayne’s faith in the amazing service of these extra- 
ordinary cars. Still wrapped as they left the factory are the 
spares supplicd with cach car, piston rings, spring-gaiters, 
spring lcaves, brake-linings and rivets, kingpins, universal- 
joint blocks, balancers for the wheels and silver-gauze petrol 
filters. None has ever been necded, and even the tools, 
stowed in plush-lined racks, have not been disturbed. No 
mechanical attention of any kind — not even decarbonizing 
or reclining of the brakes — has been necessary since Mr. 
Tremayne has been a Rolls-Royce enthusiast. 


(Courtesy of the Rolls-Royce Bulletin 1938) 
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THE BENTLEY MK VI AND DERIVATIVES 


Note: Brian Palmer of Thorough- 
bred and Classic Cars wrote an in- 
teresting resume of the saga of the 
Bentley Mk VI and the Silver Dawn 
hybrid. An edited version follows. 
The article was kindly supplied by 
Lance Petro. 


The post-war Bentley 4% litre 
Mk. VI was a notable landmark for 
the parent company Rolls-Royce, 
for in May 1945 their Managing 
Director, Sir Arthur Sidgreaves, 
indicated that post-war cars would 
feature largely standardised 
coachwork. 


They would also be made in 
Crewe rather than Derby. The Mk VI 
was later introduced in Rolls-Royce 
guise as the Silver Dawn. The R- 
Type was the final development, 
continuing in production until the 
very different S-Type was intro- 
duced in 1955. Originally this fea- 
ture was to cover the Mk VI, but the 
Dawn and later R-Type are such 
close variations on the original 
theme that we decided to include 
them. 


Our story really starts with the 
Bentley Mark VI which was an- 
nounced to the public on the 23 No- 
vember, 1946. It shared indepen- 
dent front suspension with the pre- 
war Mark V, and even its body styl- 
ing may be seen as a development 
of this most interesting vehicle, of 
which only 17 were made before the 
war intervened. However, the post- 
war Mark VI boasted an all-new 
overhead inlet, side exhaust F head 
engine of 4% litres capacity, which 
gave a top speed of around 94mph 
— creditable, indeed, for a vehicle 
weighing 35%4cwt. 


Roll-Royce was marketing the 
Silver Wraith at this time, which 
used the same engine as the 
Bentley but generally catered for 
the carriage trade on its longer, 
wider chassis. Until, that is, Mark 
Vis were taken over to the USA on 
a promotional tour, when it was 
politely suggested that they would 
sell rather better there with a 
Rolls-Royce radiator on them. So 
the men from Crewe did just that, 
and in July 1949 it was announced 
in New York that a new Rolls-- 
Royce model was to be offered. 


A problem with many early Standard Stee! bodies 


Silver Dawns along with their Bentley colleagues were afflicted with studs in 
lieu of bolts to secure the heads as discussed by John Flockart on page 572 


The new Silver Dawn was first 
shown to the public at the Inter- 
national World’s Fair in Toronto, 
and was not available in Great 
Britain until 1951. The introduc- 
tion on to the home market was a 
recognition by Rolls-Royce of so- 
cial and economic change in the 
fifties, which indicated that many 
of their clients would be owner/ 
drivers. 


Both models, too, demonstrat- 
ed an awareness that the days of 
the coachbuilt car, in the tradi- 
tional sense, were largely over. By 
introducing a standard steel body 
they had also accepted that their 
products had to appeal to a wider 
range of customers than before 
and in larger numbers. Rolls-- 
Royce invested a great deal of 
money in tooling up for this, and 


whilst great care was exercised by 
the Crewe factory to keep stan- 
dards as high as possible, there is 
no doubt that they were badly let- 
down by the materials available to 
them in the immediate post-war 
period. Thus they have earned a 
misguided reputation, in some 
quarters, for being — elegant 
rot-boxes. What is clear, however, 
is that the standard steel series was 
and is an expensive motor car, and 
not one which will take kindly to- 
wards cutting corners or costs. So 
that one in poor condition will be a 
time consuming and _ expensive 
proposition to put right — defin- 
itely not for the improverished en- 
thusiast! 

Whilst the rear wheels are off to 
check the body mounts, have a poke 
around the inner body skin by the 
wheel arches. Externally the rear 
wheel arches and spats can go bad- 
ly rusty, and there is precious little 
metal between the forward edge of 
the arch and the rear edge of the 
rear door which is formed into the 
wing line. So this area can become 
ragged, as can ‘the door bottoms, 
sills and front wing edges. The side- 
lights are separate units but leaded 
into the top of the wing to give a 
“built-in’’ look. The knife edge 
crease in the wing collects mud and 
damp and rust soon collects around 
the sidelamp unit. Watch for rust 
bubbles under the paintwork at this 
point, it’s a sure giveaway — event- 
ually the lights may come away from 
the wing altogether. 

One of the nice features about the 
standard steel body is the metal 
sliding sunroof, but it is also, sadly, 
another potential trouble spot. The 
channel that the roof slides along is 
the first and easiest place to check, 
though not necessarily to put right. 
Second port of call, and not so ob- 
vious, are the drainage ways down 
through the windscreen pillars — 
these must be kept clear, for ob- 
vious reasons, otherwise more seri- 
ous rusting problems may occur. 
More trouble may be experienced if 
the little locating peg either side of 
the runroof is allowed to rust, as this 
will cause the roof to jam. The T 
handle opening/locking device can 
sometimes give trouble, too. Other 
places to watch are door pillar bot- 
toms and the number plate box on 
all but the R-Type which doesn’t 
have one. Door and boot hinges can 
wear as well. 
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A tool kit showing the signs of leaking ventilator drain hoses 


The tyre levers on the left were standard equipment and were more useful as 
back scratchers - 


The kneeling mascot for Silver Dawns and Silver Wraiths were brass castings 
chromium plated and should be replated with confidence 


TS 


R-Type Recitative 

The Mark VI became the R-Type 
at the 1952 Motor Show for no other 
reason than the chassis numbers 
had by that time reached letter ““R’’. 
It gained a larger boot, which in- 
creased luggage capacity to 
17.4cu.ft. and lengthened the whole 
car by 7¥%2in. The boot lid now 
hinged from the top. Rear suspen- 
sion was modified to cope with the 
expected increased load. The Mk 
VI's hand throttle and choke gave 
way to an automatic choke. 

Only with the R-Type came the 
option of the General Motors Hydra- 
matic automatic transmission — 
later developed by Rolls-Royce and 
still used in Phantom VI models. A 
small gain in acceleration resulted 
but petrol consumptin increased, as 
is generally the case. 

In April 1953 the compression 
ratio was increased to 6.75:1 and in 
June 1954 a 3.42:1 final drive was 
installed. 
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Dawn Chorus 

The Silver Dawn _ evolved, as 
mentioned previously, to satisfy the 
American market which was not at- 
tuned to the Bentley name, however 
well made it may have been.Dawns 
have slightly de-tuned engines in 
that they possessed a single Zenith 
carburettor instead of the Bentley’s 
twin SU H6s (early cars had H4); 
and a lower compression ratio. 
Dawns for the American market 
originally had column gearchanges. 
Interior trim differed slightly, includ- 
ing the dashboard layout. Rocker 
boxes carried the Rolls-Royce 
name, and _ external differences 
were of a suitably subtle nature. 
Only 785 Dawns were made, which 
may explain why they command 
such a premium over the Bentley in 
the salesrooms. This has encour- 
aged a flourishing trade in ‘‘con- 
verting’’ MK. VIs and R-Types into 
Dawns. Sometimes this has been 
done openly by an owner to enjoy 
the status of driving behind the Spirit 
of Ecstasy, but all too often it is done 
to be passed off as the real thing. 


FEDERAL 


PRESIDENT Guy Freeman 
SECRETARY Bill Coburn 

TREASURER Eric Goudie 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY May Goudie 
HON. LEGAL ADVISER Malcolm johns 


QUEENSLAND 


PRESIDENT Joy Brannelly 

VICE PRESIDENT Fred Haughtey 
VICE PRESIDENT Keith Brennan 
SECRETARY Barry Sparks 
TREASURER Dr. David Lynch 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


PRESIDENT Andrew Brownell 

VICE PRESIDENT Gavin Sandford 
Morgan 

SECRETARY Peter Kennedy 

TREASURER Jack Odgers 


VICTORIA 


PRESIDENT David Kenway 

VICE PRESIDENT John C. Reis 
VICE PRESIDENT Geoffrey R. May 
SECRETARY Robert J. Skillen 
TREASURER David H. Alsop 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


PRESIDENT Jim Redman 

VICE PRESIDENT Ted Hudson 
VICE PRESIDENT John Lockeridge 
SECRETARY Judith Bisley 
TREASURER Margaret Miller 


OFFICE BEARERS 


961 Rode Road, McDowall 4053 

1 Jersey St. Deakin 2601 

25 Cowper St. Ainslie 2602 

25 Cowper St. Ainslie 2602 

48 Yarranabbee Rd. Darling Point 2027 


50 Dunsmore St., Kelvin Grove 4059 
9 Moyston St., Carseldine 4034 

16 Fortitude St., Auchenflower 4066 
22 Anora Cres., Ferny Hills 4055 

1 Mt. Nebo Rd., The Gap 4061 


6 Bernard St., Hawthorn 5062 
37 Fuller St., Walkerville 5081 


3 Leonard Terrace, Torrens Park 5062 
444 Henley Beach Ra., Lockleys 5032 


9 Belson Street, Fast Malvern 3144 

27 Blanche Street, Elsternwick 3185 
135 Osborne Street, South Yarra 3121 
12 Kent Avenue, Brighton 3184 

7A/41 Tintern Avenue, Toorak 3142 


11 Norwood Ave., Lindfield 1070 

14 Ferdinand St., Hunters Hill 2110 
34 Beresford Ave., Croydon Park 2133 
1 Rothwell Rd., Turramurra 2074 

12 Woadvale Close, St. lves 2075 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


PRESIDENT Cole Sangster 

SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT Matt Smith 

JUNIOR VICE-PRESIDENT Jeremy 
Green 

ACT!NG SECRETARY Carolyn Birdseye 

TREASURER Lewis Riches 


Later Silver Dawns enjoyed the 120° 


ventilator, no doubt 


prompted by less temperate markets. 


62 The Boulevard, Floreat Park. 6014 
50 Napier Street, Cottesloe 6011 


309 Riverton Drive, Shelley 6155 
15 Albyn Piace, Hamersley 6022 
85 Mundaring Weir Road. Kalamunda 6076 


CO-ORDINATING DIRECTOR — ROYCE FOUNDATION 


Bruce ROSS 
37 Boundary Road 
PENNANT HILLS 2120 


ROYCE FOUNDATION ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBER 


Patrick Kane WHITE 
273 Domain Road 
SOUTH YARRA VIC 3141 


DELEGATES TO FEDERAL COUNCIL 


Fred HAUGHTEY 
93 Moyston Street 
CARSELDINE QLD 4034 


Andrew BROWNELL 

26 Chesser Street 
ADELAIDE SA 5006 

David KENWAY 

9 Belson Street 

EAST MALVERN VIC 3145 
Bruce ROSS 

37 Boundary Road 
PENNANT HILLS NSW 2120 


Dennis SOWDEN 
21 Ardross Street 
APPLECROSS WA 6153 


Reg. tor posting as a publication 


Guy FREEMAN 
961 Rode Road 
McDOWALL QLD 4053 


Gavin SANDFORD-MORGAN 
37 Fuller Street 
WALKERVILLE SA 5081 


John SALTER 
400 Canterbury Road 
SURREY HILLS VIC 3127 


Gilbert ASHBY 
54 Clanville Road 
ROSEVILLE NSW 2069 


Bob LAMBKIN 
21 Vale Road 
MT. LAWLEY WA 6050 
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